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similar to that which is made by a man when
but I saw no figure. By the light of the fire, however,
I saw a smile playing on the lips of the baby. Shortly
after, I heard the sound of retreating footsteps, and
rushed towards the door and said,' Thakur ! I hope you
have written favourably.' The god knew me well, as he
had often seen me, and told me what he had written on
the forehead of the child, but on condition of the strictest
secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you ; if I did, Vidhata
will be angry, and kill me outright by twisting my neck ;
but rejoice, for the child's forehead is good."

When the child is eight days old, the Atkauri ceremony
takes place, so called because eight kinds of peas, rice,
etc., are distributed. Children from the neighbourhood
come near the room where the mother and child are
lying, and, after knocking at the door with their fans,
inquire after the child's health; and on being told that
it is well, they reply, " Let it rest in peace in its mother's
arms." Led on by the elder folk, they indulge in a
little joking at the father's expense, after which they are
regaled with sweetmeats.

When the three weeks (or, in the case of girls, a
month) have passed by, the ceremonies for the purifica-
tion of the mother are proceeded with, of which Miss
Leslie, in the "Dawn of Light," gives the following
account: " Her nails were cut, her hair tied up; she was
put in a palanquin, the bedding having been taken out,
and carried to the river, a distance of six miles. The
bearers waded into the stream with their burden as far
as they could go, and the sacred waters gushed in,
around, and upon her, shut up in her dark box. She
was then carried back all those six miles in her wet
clothes, and such was the efficacy of the bath, that from
that time she was reckoned ceremonially clean. The